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THE SOUTHWESTERN WONDERLAND. 
II: AN AMERICAN PASSION-PLAY. 


BY CHAS. F LUMM!S, 


O such Americans as have recently finished the keeping of 

Lent with what they were pleased to deem self-denial and 
mortification of the flesh, it may be of interest to realize 
that some hundreds of their fellow-citizens got out of the 
Forty Days much less cheaply. For to be a Penitente is 
not exactly to 

be carried to the skies 
On flowery beds of ease 

No man can become a member of the Third Order without 
expense to his hide, nor stay one and be stingy therewith. 
There are no priests nor pew-rents nor collections to levy 
upon the purse. But one must squander comfort like a 
very spendthrift. 

I shall not soon forget the stir when I first published * an account of 
the Penitentes, illustrated with the first photographs ever made of 
them —and the only ones ever made yet of their crowning rites. Since 
then, the fanatic brotherhood has taken its place in literature and 
history ; but at that time there were people who found it hard to believe 
that we have citizens of the United States who professionally flagellate 
and torture themselves and once a year crucify one of their fellows. 
But whatever doubts survived the photographs, Bandelier's historical 
researches have silenced forever. He has traced the origin of this 
astonishing order and commented on its present status. And every 
year, too, increases the number of American witnesses. 

Founded in Spain in the 16th century, the order of Los Hermanos 
Penitentes was brought to America by the Conquistadores. But neither 


*In Zhe Cosmopolitan for May, 1559 
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in its inception nor its early prac- 
tice was it a society for self-torture. 
It was merely an association for 
religious thought, for repentance 
by fasting and prayer. But in the 
isolated communities where it took 
root in the New World it did not 
need long to degenerate. These 
were those for whom the Catholic 
religion was too weak ; and doubt- 
less by suggestion of that strange 
self-whipping craze which over-ran 
nearly the whole of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, the Penitentes took 
to the scourge. As early as 1594 
the first public flagellant devotions 
took place in North America, when 
Juan de Onate, the founder of New 
Mexico, and his little army did 
penance with their backs in what 
is now Chihuahua but was then a 
part of New Mexico. The colonists 
who finally rooted in the Territory 
and persisted through danger, lone- 
liness and hardship, began a brave 





—s people and grew braver ; but isola- 
Mausard-Collier Eng. Co tion has only one possible result— 
a a a a and they became ingrown. 

The ascetic brotherhood spread and flourished among these people, 
remote from friends and comfort and safety. It grew sterner and more 
fanatic ; and presently there existed an order stronger than any political 
party, in a way stronger than the church, barbarous as the surrounding 
savages. The American conquest nearly half a century ago made little 
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difference with anything in the 
Territory, and none at all with the 
Penitentes. Here was still out 
of the world. The slow prairie 
schooner came and went and left 
no mark. When the railroad 
entered New Mexico, a score of 
years ago, the brotherhood num- 
bered many thousand. The Church 
was powerless against them. They 
simply laughed at the fulminations 
of the Archbishop—I have in my 
possession several of his bulls 
against the order—and the priest 
who opposed them (as many brave 
pastors did) took his life in his 
hands. When Father Brun assumed 
the parish of Taos, nearly thirty 
years ago, the whitewashed walls 
inside the church of Fernandez de 
Taos were splattered shoulder-high 
with blood, from the Penitente 
whippings; and when he refused 
to let the Brethren profane the 
building again, they tried several 
times to kill him I have known 
a good many of the famous ‘‘bad  ygusara-Collier Eng. C 

men ’’ of the frontier ; but few of THE HERMANO MAYOR 


them have ever seen—and still fewer have dared—so much of danger as 
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some of the quiet padres. It was a very paradox; this murderous 
determination of the Penitentes to fight their way into a church which 
has so long refused them. They would like the Church as a common 
rallying-point, though they feel that they have risen to a sort of Thirty- 
Third degree, far over the heads of any mere christian who doesn’t care 
to be crucified for his faith. All the Penitentes are Mexicans. Indians 
have nothing to do with the order. 

But the railroad was the death-knell of the order. It brought mails 
and made travel easy. It brought strangers to witness their rites, and 
made it harder to conceal their identity from the Archbishop. Bigotry 
dies slowly ; and in spite of excommunication, in spite of the gradual 
filling of New Mexico with people who have changed the balance of 
public opinion, the Penitent Brotherhood is not dead yet. But it is on 
its last legs. You can find the brotherhood houses within ten miles of 
Santa Fé, the capital, and Albuquerque, the central city ; in the Taos 
country, and in Tajique, and the Sandia mountains, and Cubero, and 
San Mateo, and near Raton and Trinidad and many other places. But 
not in one of them does the old audacity persist. Most of these places 
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still have Penitente processions — but only the shadow of the old sort. 
The self-whipping and the carrying of crosses, the tortures with cactus 
and all the other horrors survive only in the most remote hamlets, and 
even there with considerable secrecy. For New Mexico has become a 
very different country from what it was ten years ago. 

The Penitentes are active only during Lent. The rest of the year they 
have no reunions, unless to bury a brother — at midnight in the solitudes, 
where no man shall know his grave — or to sentence an erring member. 
The order is, of course, oath-bound ; and a traitor to its secrets is buried 
alive. But these meetings are rare; the brethren are extraordinarily 
tenacious of life, and few betray the order. 

With the beginning of the Forty Days, however, the scattered fanatics 
rally to their common center. Each region has its Hermano Mayor 
(Chief Brother), who is supreme; and a brotherhood house (called the 
Morada) at some central point, but apart from public haunt. Besides 
the active members who torture themselves (Hermanos penitentes) there 
are what may be counted honorary members—the hermanos de luz or 
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Brothers of Light. Awed by the slow, steady warfare of the Church, 
the Penitentes who whip themselves or wallow in cactus or get crucified 
do so with their heads bagged in a hangman’s black cap. This keeps 
them unidentified, but also unseeing ; and the Brothers of Light act as 
guides to the blindfold self-torturers. 

A great many Americans now have witnessed more or less of the 
Penitente ceremonials. Myself I have seen many ; and on Holy Thurs- 
day and Good Friday, 1888,* I not only saw everything but photographed 
the procession and the crucifixion — this unprecedented privilege being 
obtained partly by diplomacy, partly by the influence of a Colt’s .44, and 
largely by the staunchness of a Spanish friend than whom [ want no truer 
man beside me when my back is to the wall. 

On the first Friday night in Lent the Penitentes assemble. As that is 
a pastoral country, and their part of it largely wilderness, some of them 
come tedious distances. Fifty miles is no strange thing for a Brother to 
trudge in from-the sheep-herd that he may square up his year by flaying 
his back. Tomorrow he will trudge back to his flock. And next Friday 
he will come again. And in Holy Week, he leaves all other things and 
is a Penitente pure and simple ; sleeping on the bare floor of the Morada 


* March 29 and 30, that year. 
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SELF-WHIPPERS IN PROCESSION 


and verifying his devotion by whatever torture approves itselt to his 
mind as most heroic. 

These services, of late years, are carried on at night, until the last two 
days. The belated traveler among the New Mexican ranges is like to 
hear, then, the most hideous sound that ever despoiled the night — the 
unearthly screech of the p7/o, a reed fife with unparalleled carrying- 
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THE AIR OF THE PENITENTES 


power— and by caution may see the wierd processional winding among 
the sombre pines. The Brothers of Light carrying incompetent lanterns 
and guiding among the icy rocks of a New Mexican winter the barefoot 
devotees; the Penitent Brothers, stripped to the waist, slowly and 
mechanically beswatting their raw backs with the frozen scourges, their 
white cotton pantaloons stiff with trickling blood, their naked feet 
staining the frozen trail — and ahead of all the pi/ero, torturing his fife. 

But on Holy Thursday and Good Friday everything is open and by 
broad day, and within the confines of civilization. Visitors can look 
on—though I would not wholly advise the ‘‘ camera fiend ’’ to be visible, 
unless he is prepared to pay more than market price for negatives. Since 
1888 there has been a rather tangible prejudice among the Penitentes 
against being photographed. 

All through Holy Thursday there are processions from the morada to 
the nearest campo sanfo (burying-ground) and back. In these proces- 
sions the lead is taken by the pi/ero. After him come most of the women 
who live in the village, singing hymns under the leadership of the Chief 
Brother. Last of all is the slow, stiff-stepping single file of the Penitentes 
proper ; their heads black-bagged, their backs and feet bare. Some swing 
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the heavy scourge of pa/mil/a* fibre first over one shoulder, then over 
the other. It strikes about the small of the back; and from a patch 
large and raw as a beefsteak the blood dribbles to their ankles. Some 
stagger under crosses which only a very powerful man can lift at all. 
Looking at their size as shown in the engraving, one hardly needs to be 
told that the greatest weighs full seven hundred pounds. Yet I have 
seen a straining fanatic drag that cross upon his shoulders from morada 
to campo santo and back (a third of a mile each way) twice in a day. 
Small wonder that several times he fell under the crushing load. Others, 
instead of whips or crosses, bear huge burdens of buckhorn cactus, 
cinched upon their naked backs with heavy ropes, so that innumerable 
thorns explore their flesh. Reasonably to measure this exaltation, you 
may fancy yourself marching slowly, methodically, solemnly, with ten 
thousand wasps stinging you from neck to hips. 

On Good Friday there are the same morning processions with the same 
modes of self-torture ; added to which is the annual renewing of the 
‘‘seal”’ of the order. On this day the Hermano Mayor, coming to each 
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member, cuts three generous slashes upon his bare back from right to 
left, and then cross-hatches them with three more from left to right. 
The implement is a sharp flint like the prehistoric Indian scalping-knife. 

Soon after noon a deep hole is dug in front of the mene and the 
largest cross is laid beside it. Presently the Penitentes and their helpers 
emerge from the building, leading one chosen by lot for the highest 
honor that can befall one of his order, His head is black capped. Down 
his side a broad stream of blood leaks from the ghastly cut which pro- 
fanely symbolizes the wound of the Man of Nazareth. The victim is 
stretched upon the prostrate cross, and lashed to it t—for this is as far as 
the fanatics dare go, now. A new hempen rope is wound about his arms 
and legs and the wood ; and is then hauled taut with all the power of a 
muscular “‘ packer,’’ with one foot braced on the body of the crucified. 
A sheet is wound around the purpling form, to prevent identification ; 
and the cross is lifted to a perpendicular and planted in the hole. 

The crucifixion I photographed at San Mateo lasted thirty-one minutes 


* The Yucca baccata 
+ The last nailing to the cross by hands and feet seems to have been in 1887 
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by the watch. In the first five minutes, the victim’s arms had turned 
dead black, from the constriction of the rope. He did not groan nor 
move ; but presently his muffled head drooped upon his breast, and I 
presumed he was dead. 

The hush of death was in the air. The Chief Brother and the assist- 
ants — all wearing crowns of thorns from under which beads of blood 
stood out — were motionless as carven images. The women stood mute 
off at one side ; and on the other were ranged the breathless townspeople. 
I could hear the blood pounding in my ears. All nature seemed whist— 
save where the old log mill shook the splashing water from its locked 
wheel ; and a fat, erect prairie-dog chattered petulantly. At the foot of 
the cross a black-capped Penitent lay bare-backed upon a bed of cactus. 
The top of his head is visible in the picture of the crucifixion. 

At last it was over and the cross was lowered. The fainting wretch 
was unbound and dragged into the morada, to be brought to life again. 
Even since nailing has gone out of fashion, it is by no means rare for the 
crucified one to die ; and of course under the old régime the mortality 
was much greater. 

The procession re-forms, with the singing women, its cross-bearers 
and cactus-bearers and self-whippers and attendants; and its grisly 
marches between morada and graveyard are kept up till sunset. In the 
evening the /inieb/as or ‘‘dark’’ services are held, in a closed and 
unlighted room. No one is admitted but the active members; to the 
huddled watchers outside comes nothing but groans and sobs and the 
clank of chains. After this, the procession returns to the morada, and 
the doors are closed. So far as the public is concerned, the services are 
over. The Penitentes are busied with prayer until midnight; then the 
door creaks, and dark forms slouch away through the night toward their 
respective destinations. The Brotherhood has balanced its accouat with 
God until another year. 

Any more active participation by women than the singing of hymns 
and moral support is now done away with; but it is a scant decade since 
female fanatics joined in the tortures — winding their legs and arms with 
wire till the circulation stopped, walking with pebbles in their shoes, 
and the like. They are sympathetic still, but it is harder for a woman 
to be deaf to the voice of the Church. I remember the wrath of a 
Reverend Superintendent of Missions over my allusion to the fact that 
the most noticeable figure (because the tallest) in the processions of 1888 
was the Mexican wife of the Presbyterian missionary then stationed at 
San Mateo. This florid-faced, well-intended carpenter, named Mont- 
gomery, finding it much easier to earn $40 a month at missionarying 
than at the bench, and lonely in his uncordial parish, had married him 
with a stalwart Mexican girl of the village ; and she was as near a con- 
vert as he ever got. 

These seem strange tidings of a corner of the United States ; a Passion- 
Fact beside which Oberammergau is a child's doll-play ; a barbarity fit 
to rank with the tortures of East India /fakeers—and all carried on by 
voters of the foremost nation in civilization. 

But the anachronism is fast dying out. The thunders of the Church, 
the pressure of a new public opinion, are at work; and the Penitentes 
grow fewer every year. A little more, and the order which was once 
invincible in the Territory will have disappeared from off the face of the 
earth. Even now, it draws more and mcre into the fastnesses and the 
shadows, for sympathy with it is confined to the few ignorant, outlying 
hamlets. New Mexico as a whole is no more to be judged by this strange 
survival than the average intelligence and morals of New York State are 
to be measured by Platt and Tammany. The Penitentes are fanatics ; 
not as influential or as dangerous as some fanatics who range the East ; 
nor so subversive of morality as some of the Impenitent Brotherhood ot 
Congress. They are merely more picturesque. 


All the illustrations to this article are from photos by the author 
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A STRANGE FROLIC. 


BY JUAN DE LA NIEVE. 


to watch the ingenuous freshmen from California 
when the first storm of winter had come. To 
think that these tall, strapping fellows — among 
whom were the best boxers and the longest run- 
ners — had never before seen snow ‘“‘ close-to!”’ 
But some of us have put a roof upon our ignorance 
since those days. 

Californians see snow every winter — it is hard to find a town beyond 
eye-shot of some one of the great peaks that vertebrate the State and 
pierce the upper air to the equivalent latitude of Labrador, while their 
bases are in the semi-tropics. In northern California, those who dwell 
in the Sierras feel snow as well as see it. But in the southern half of 
our 800 miles, it is very rarely that we see snow except as a glorified 
halo upon the lofty summits that tooth the northern and eastern horizon. 








Photo. by Hill, Pasadena 
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There it is enjoyable—and no Eastern or Northern winter ever had a 
sight like the flushing snow-peaks that float higher and higher with the 
twilight above the darkening leagues of orange and palm. They are 
ethereal, spiritual, beyond the guess of peaks in commonplace atmos- 
pheres. 

March 2nd and 3rd, 1896, the heaviest snow storm that has befallen 
Southern California in years came upon the Sierra Madre. From the 
12,000-foot summits down to about 1,200 feet, mountain and foothill 
were sheeted white. On the morning of the 3rd, there was enough snow 
in several foothill towns—like Altadena, Pomona and Claremont—for 
snowballing. And the public attitude toward the strange visitor was in- 
structive to the thoughtful. The whole affair was something like the 
coming of a circus to the county-seat, back in the simpler-hearted New 
England of a generation ago. A vast good-humor was in the air—even 
the electric road motormen thawed to full humanity. There was 
a great shifting of population. Trains and trolley-cars bound 
towards the mountains were crowded; and country roads were 
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beaded with vehicles headed in the same direction. Thousands of Cali- 
fornia-born children were whisked off to the foothills for their first in- 
troduction to snow ; and thousands of sober adults went to refresh their 
memories of a thing they had well nigh forgotten these five or ten 
years. Crowds journeyed up the Mt. Lowe railway, and took a 
sleighride in sight of a valley sweet with orange-bloom and yellow with 
undismayed poppies; and rollicked and snowballed and enjoyed snow 
for once—since it was servant of their pleasure and not master of them. 
The Governor of California was up there, and was properly snowballed— 
and gave as good as was sent him, besides ‘‘ washing faces’’ for minor 
dignitaries. In Pomona, business men gathered on their roofs ; and while 
the inch or more of snow lasted it was as much as a hat’s life was 
worth to appear on the street. College boys and girls hired big wagons 
and chased the retreating snow up to the cajions, there to have snowball 
battles royal. Photographers rushed along the range, shading their 
instruments, may be, undera palm or a rose-arbor, to picture the wintry 
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mountains. Ina word, it was such a general romp of a population as 
probably no holiday in the year sets afoot. Snow is a handsome thing 
when you don’t have to have it. Through all this storm, orange, lemon, 
peach, apricot, plum and other fruit-trees, millions of roses and billions 
of wild-flowers, were blooming in the valley—and even up into the 
edges of the snowfall—and none were damaged. And even now that the 
snow has retreated to the upper peaks, the contrasts are marvelously 
beautiful—the vast sea of semi-tropic green, and those enchanted 
islands, in a hundred-mile line, floating white and sublimated above in 
the upper blue. 


Los Angeles, Cal 
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LA FIESTA DE LOS ANGELES. 


UCCESS never stands still. When it rests on its laurels it 
ceases to be success. For the third time, now, Southern 
California has celebrated La Fiesta de Los Angeles; and 
each time more delightfully than the time before. The 
Fiesta of 1896 will be remembered by tens of thousands as 
high-water mark thus far—and it will need a very superb 
carnival to surpass, another year, this year’s celebration. 





Learning by experience, the executive committee (composed of the fore- 
most men of affairs in Los Angeles) has avoided past pitfalls and climbed 
new heights. The outcome is a vast credit to Prest. John F. Francis, 
Sec. C. D. Willard, Messrs. R. W. Pridham, F. K. Rule, C. S. Walton. 
H. Jevne, (the remaining members of the executive committee) and their 


aiders and coadjutors too numerous to be named here. 
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PUEBLO VISITORS TO LA FIESTA 


It is earnestly to be hoped that this third success will entail the Fiesta 
to us in perpetuity. We need it, not only in our business but in our 
lives. The Saxon is too little a man of holidays; and the American is 
least festal of all the great English-speaking family. Environment has 
had most todo withthis. There is no congenital reason why the Saxon 
cannot have a good time if he wishes — but he has fallen into the evil 
habit of forgetting what he does wish, not to say what he wants. The 
unfriendly climates in which he has developed and mostly lived are very 
largely to blame. A good time on any respectable scale means out of 
doors ; and he has generally lived where he got out of doors only at his 
proper peril. One-half the year his merrymakings were apt to gather as 
mementoes frozen ears, chilblains and pneumonia; the other half, sun 
stroke and thunder storms. The housing which his climate made neces- 
sary has doubtless done as much to make him cheerless as has the com- 
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petition of business in the development of a new country. At all events, 
the fact remains notorious to travelers that Americans enjoy themselves 
less than any other people on earth except the Esquimaux. 

But the racial experiment of which Charles Dudley Warner has spoken 
so hopefully in the pages of this magazine bids fair to change all this. 
Here in the Southwest we have the Saxon transplanted to a livable 
climate, a friendly, loving, right-minded climate, where he dares go out 
and enjoy himself. And although on a large scale his residence in 
Southern California is but a matter of a decade, the genial environment 
is already penetrating the joints of his armor of tradition. Southern 
Californians do not have nearly as many good times as they might have 
or as they will learn to have; but it is probably sate to say that already 
they have learned more of the unaccustomed arts of enjoyment than are 
known to the Saxon in any other part of North America. 
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THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FLOAT 

La Fiesta de Los Angeles is a step in the right direction. It, and the 
Santa Barbara Flower Festival and the other local celebrations which are 
springing up, all point to the time when we shall have learned to get 
just as much done and to have a much better time in the doing of it 

La Fiesta is—and will become more and more —not merely a feast but 
a characteristic one. There will be just as much splendor and fun in it as 
in the Veiled Prophets and the Mardi Gras, and a great deal more instruc 
tion. Its very setting is impossible to any other part of America; and 
several chief features could not be duplicated anywhere in the United 
States outside of the Southwest. The magnificent Chinese parade, with 
its barbaric splendor and its quaintness ; the floral marvels of Floral Day 
(and of every street in Los Angeles every day of the Fiesta) its Spanish 
cavaliers and its Pueblo Indians (picturesque and artistic as the quaintest 
of Old World peoples)—to see these things, one must come to Los 
Angeles. 

As this number goes to press before it is possible to portray the whole 
of the Fiesta, an illustrated supplement will be published within a few 
hours of the closing exercises. This supplement will be bound in with 
the second edition of the magazine ; and loose copies can be procured 
free at the news-stands or at this office on presentation of the first 
edition of the magazine. 
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TWo TIGUA FOLK-SONGS. 


BY HN MF RT FILLMORE 





HROUGH the kindness of the editor of this magazine 
I have lately been afforded the opportunity to take 
down the two songs published herewith from the 
lips of an aboriginal singer, a young girl of the Tigua 
tribe, from the pueblo of Isleta, New Mexico. This 
young girl, Carlota by name, is at present domesti- 
cated in the family of Mr. Lummis, as is also her 
brother Antonio. The latter seems not to be a 
singer ; at least I have thus far been wholly depend- 
ent on Carlota for procuring the songs of a tribe 











hitherto inaccessible to me. 

Both these songs, like most Indian songs, are religious in character, 
although the words of the Dance Song are now mere musical syllables 
having no meaning to the Tiguas. Whether they ever had or not I do 
not know. The words of the Song of the 
Sun are significant; but I leave the ex- 
planation of them to Mr. Lummis, the 
matter being wholly outside my special 
field. It is with the peculiarities of 
these songs as music that I, as 








a professional musician, am 
more particularly concerned. 
The time has now gone by 
when the musical historian 
could afford to ignore any 
folk-music, however crude or 
barbarous it may sound to 
civilized ears. The idea has 
now dawned upon the musical 
intelligence of our time that 
the art of music, like all 
other developments of human 
nature, has been subject to 
the same laws of evolution as 
everything else. Music as we 
have it today is not an acci- 
dent, still. less an artificial 
product; the germs of the 
most advanced musical pro- 
ductions of the nineteenth 
century are to be found in the 
untutored compositions of 
primitive musicians, and the 
process of evolution may be 
traced in an unbroken chain “*™*"* Cellier Eng. Co Gaygeight 1608 Sy C. ©, Canasta. 
from the lowest savages to 
Bach, Beethoven and Wagner. 


A TIGUA SINGER. 
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To begin with, the impulses which drive men to the production of 
music is emotional excitement. The effect of religious or warlike 
emotions on the nervous system of the savage is to produce bodily 
actions ; and the emotional excitement finds vent most easily and 
naturally through vocal utterance, usually accompanied by clapping of 
hands, stamping of the feet or blows of a stick. The excited savage 
shouts, yells or howls ; pounds a tree or a log with his club ; stamps with 
his feet, making extravagant motions and noises as his excitement rises 
to frenzy. 

But, since neither his shouts nor his blows can be continuous, but must 
necessarily become alternations of motion and repose, Rhythm, the 
regular, pulsating recurrence of muscular impulses, whether vocal or 
other, is the very first element to be developed in savage music. Quality 
of tone and clearly defined pitch are considerations which do not occur 
to the savage : he is merely expressing his excited feelings in the most 
simple and natural way, by rhythmic movements of his muscles, includ- 
ing the vocal organs. 

Of course these bodily movements occur a/ong the line of least resist- 
ance. I emphasize this point, because one of the most important 
questions concerning primitive music (a question which I was, I believe, 
the first to raise and to answer) is ‘‘ What is the line of leasi resistance 
for the human voice expressing emotion spontaneous/y?"’ One might 
naturally expect this line to be a monotone, rising or falling in pitch by 
indefinite gradations with the sinking and swelling of emotional excite- 
ment; and this is actually the case ; only it is an exceedingly curious and 
significant fact that when the savage singer leaves the monotone, he 
tends unmistakably /o move along the line of the major chord. The line 
of least resistance is the chord-line —the line of the intervals found in 
the natural tones of the trumpet and of the overtones of vibrating strings 
and other vibrating bodies, including the human voice. The savage 
singer is apt to slide from one tone to another, instead of going from 
one well defined interval of the chord to the next ; but there is no mis- 
taking the intervals to which he slides, provided the hearer knows a 
major chord when he hears it. I have now in my possession phono- 
graphic records of Navajo songs where the quality of tone is almost more 
like the howlings of a wild beast than like anything which civilized 
people are accustomed to call singing ; yet there is no mistaking the fact 
that these howls make the intervals of the major chord and nothing else. 
Sometimes the minor chord replaces the major; but the great majority 
of the hundreds of savage songs which I have studied are in a major 
key. 

Of the three tones which make up the major chord, the key-note 
always predominates in primitive song, so far as I have observed. The 
next step in the evolution of primitive melody seems to be the introduc- 
tion of the major sixth, or under minor third from the key-note (Tonic). 
This is the tone which, taken together with the key-note and its third, 
makes the relative minor chord. To put it in familiar popular form : 
primitive melody begins with Do as a monotone, adds to that Mi and Sol, 
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making the major chord of Do (Tonic or key-note), then progresses a 
step by adding La. When the center of gravity is shifted from Do to 
La, then La becomes Tonic, and the minor chord La-Do-Mi becomes 
Tonic chord, making minor tonality. But this tone (La) also belongs to 
the subdominant chord and often seems to imply that chord rather than 


the relative minor chord. 
THE SONG OF THE SUN 


Wand ioe hekuug! hoor. dele Shawe~ 
mLerww 
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THE SONG OF THE SUN 


(Translated by the editor 


Wahd weé-oo-bahm T’hoor-id-de 
There East-coming the Sun 
Shahm-meén-nahd 

he comes up 


Kah-ai-de, Sii-an-nid-de 


Father man 
Chee-wim-bah poh-kweé-nin-nah 
all things the whole warld 


Kow-po6 (n)-yoo teé-eh-weh-weh 
dawn he sees 
Or, carried out in English (for Indian languages are so enormously 
condensed that a fair translation into any civilized tongue requires 
several times as many words) : 
There in the East the Sun is coming. 
He rises! 
Our Father, our Man 
All things, the whole world 
He sees, for it is dawn 
Kow-pod (nm) yoo (literally ‘‘seeing’’) is used of that time in the 
morning when one can begin to see objects clearly. 
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The next step seems tu be the addition of the second tone of the major 
scale (Re), which implies the dominant chord. When this stage is 
reached, we have songs made on a pentatonic (five-toned) scale, being 
the tones of our major scale with the fourth and seventh omitted, The 
tonality is major or minor according as the center of gravity is on Do or 


SONG OF THE WHEEL DANCE. 
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b-ya- hort ya-4a,| he no} Ya. 


La. Tonality is never a question of wha/ tones are used, but of how they 
are used ; it is always a question of grouping and relation. 

Songs made on this five-toned scale are found in every nation and race 
under the sun whose folk-music has thus far been examined ; Scotch, 
Irish, Scandinavian, Teutonic, Slav, Arab, Hindu, Malay, Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Negro, and lastly, American Indian in various race stocks, ranging 
from the Kwakiutls of Vancouver Island to the Tarahumares of Mexico, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The same scale is found among 
the Esquimaux. 

Of course the universality of this phenomenon points to a universal 
law which governs the development of folk-melody. That law I have, 
I believe, discovered and stated in the principle above laid down, that 
folk-melody, following the line of least resistance, a/ways moves along a 
harmonic line. In other words, all folk-melody, like all modern melody, 
is harmonic ; it implies or even actually embodies chords, and is based 
on harmonic perception more or less distinct. 

The two songs herewith published illustrate this principle admirably. 
‘*The Dance of the Wheel ’’ is made up mostly of the chord-tones C-E-G, 
with C preponderating. The only other tone in the song is A, the sixth 
of the scale. The two chords embodied in the song are, therefore, the 
major Tonic and its relative minor. ‘‘ The Song of the Sun” has the 
same tones with the additional tone D, the second of the scale, implying 
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the dominant chord. These tones, C, D, E, G, A, make the well-known 
five-toned scale above referred to. 

I may add that the harmonies I have written to these melodies not only 
seem natural to me, but alsotoCarlota. After I had written the melodies 
down from her singing, had sung them with her and for her, and she had 
pronounced them correct, I took her to a piano and played them, at first 
without chords. She approved them in that form and sang them with 
the instrument. Then I played them for her with these natural har- 
monies ; and turning round to her I saw her face beaming with delight 
at hearing her own songs enriched with chords. ‘‘ Bueno, Carlota?’ 
said I. ‘Si!’ was the emphatic answer. 

The simple results thus obtained afford one more proof, if further 
proof were needed, of the essential unity of all music, from tke most 
primitive to the most advanced. The evidence is cumulative. I have 
carefully studied, at first hand, folk-music of all the races above men- 
tioned, with the uniform result of finding that all of it was based on 
chords, exactly as is our most advanced culture-music. Every musician 
and every cultured music-lover knows that all our modern melody is 
harmonic melody ; but it is equally true that all folk-melody, the world 
over, is harmonic also. The Navajo howls his song to the war-god 
directly along the line of the major chord ; Beethoven makes the first 
theme of his great ‘‘ Eroica’’ symphony out of precisely the same 
material. The Tigua makes his ‘‘ Dance of the Wheel’’ out of a major 
chord and its relative minor; Wagner makes Lohengrin sing ‘‘ Mein 
lieber Schwan ”’ to a melody composed of exactly the same ingredients. 

In short, there is only one kind of music in the world. Whatever 
music there is has been produced always and everywhere by reason of 
the same natural impulses, and has developed in accordance with natural 
laws which are the same for all human beings. On the physical side, 
human ears and human throats are the same the world over; and the 
correlations of the auditory and vocal apparatus with the physical laws 
of sound on the one hand and with the laws of mind on the other, are 
fundamentally the same for all races of men. There are vast differences 
between the stages of development represented by the savage and by the 
modern musician, and there are also ethnological differences resulting 
from the physical and mental peculiarities of the races ; but, essentially 
and fundamentally, music is precisely the same phenomenon for the 
savage that it is for the most advanced representative of modern culture. 


Pomona College, Claremont, Ca 


THE RETURNED NATIVE. 


BY WILLIAM FRAN BERNARL 


Sudden I woke from dreams ; the air 
Seemed full of falling snow ; 

And sounds came in the silence there 
Such as the north winds know. 


I looked, and saw the petals white 
Waft down from blooming trees ; 

And heard the music of delight 
Made by the robber bees 


Chicago, Ills 








CALIFORNIA. 


5B ARENCE RMY 


A sleeping beauty, hammock-swung, beside the sunset sea, 

And dowered with riches, wheat and oil, vineyard and orange tree ; 
Her hand, her heart to that fair prince, whose genius shall unfold 
With rarest art her treasured tales of life and love and gold. 


Sar re, Ca 


JOSE’S REVENGE. 


BY WM FFIN, JF 





s)HE afternoon sun had already flung from the highest 
peak of the Tres Piedras a long shadow over the 
scorched plains. As the shadow grew, Old Man 
Clarkson, cook of the T—Z outfit, crawled from be- 
neath his wagon sheet and surveyed the scene with 
sleepy eyes 

A few hundred yards away the sun still shone in 
all its brilliancy, and the sage and chaparral seemed 


to smoke beneath its rays. To the east lay a long 














line of purple hills, which seemed much nearer than 
the thirty miles a traveler would have to ride before reaching the little 
village of Fernandez de Taos at their base. Midway, but unseen from 
the camp, was the chasm through which rushed the waters of the Rio 
Grande. To the north, south, and west, stretched a waterless waste, 
where the pifion alone can eke out a miserable existence. In front of 
the camp a dozen hobbled ponies were hopping towards the shadow-line 
and the spring at the base of the rocks. No other living thing was in 
sight. 

Old Man Clarkson had gazed on the same scene for six weeks; and 
until today, when two Mexicans stopped at the camp to water their 
horses, nothing had occurred to break the monotony. 

The highest of the Three Rocks served as a time piece, for regularly 
when the sun touched its peak, the old man began to prepare the even- 
ing meal. By sunset the men would be home for the night. 

Already his eye caught a cloud of dust far down the trail. He turned 
to the smouldering embers. The old man’s lungs were still hearty, and 
a few blasts caused the smoke to rise 

A few minutes later, with a thunder of hoofs and shouts, the T—Z out- 
fit was home for the night. By the chuck-wagon the fire was blazing 
merrily, and Old Man Clarkson was bending over the tail-piece with his 
hands in the dough. 

“Hullo, Clarkson, anything new?’’ asked the Boss, as he led his tired 
horse to the spring. 

‘*Diea’t like the looks of a couple of Mexicans as passed here a spell 
ago,’’ answered the cook. ‘“ Reckon they was intosome sort of mischief 
up above, for they only stopped to water their horses and then hit the 


trail like they were in a hurry” 
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‘* Like enough they was,” answered the Boss. ‘“ They might 'a’ been 
all right, but I don’t want ’em around any camp of mine.”’ 

Only the dim outline of the distant hills could be seen in the growing 
darkness. Supper was finished and the men lay in groups around the 
fire, smoking and telling tales of thé round-ups of bygone days. The 
whinny of horses in the corral and the occasional cry of a coyote alone 
broke the stillness of the night. Suddenly a dog barked, the sound of 
hoofs came from the trail, and a voice hailed the camp. 

‘‘Buenas noches, sefiores.”’ 

‘‘Hullo, you! What do you want?’ shouted the Boss. 

“‘T am José,’’ came back the answer, “and please, sefior, | want some- 
thing to eat’’. 

‘*A boy ; wal, come on, young feller !’’ cried the cook. 

The boy needed no second invitation. The remains of the supper 
lay waiting Old Man Clarkson’s summary “clean-up”, and at a sign 
from the Boss, he fell to with a vim. 

The men watched him eat for a timein silence. He was evidently 
very hungry and his dark eyes had a tired look in them. They judged 
him to be about fourteen years old, though as the cook said to the Boss, 
‘*You can never tell them Mexicans’ ages. The boy might ’a’ been 
twelve or eighteen, for all we know. They’re deceivin’ critters.”’ 

When José had finished his supper he turned to the cook in his quiet 
way and said, 

“Gracias, seior! Iwas very hungry, for I have had nothing to eat 
since yesterday.”’ 

‘* Where are you going ?’’ broke in the Boss kindly. 

‘*T am looking for two men, sefior, who yesterday killed my father, 
mother, and the little Pepita.”’ 

A murmur of interest went around the circle. The men who were 
playing cards by the chuck-wagon put them away and joined the group. 
Even Texas Pete, who spent all his spare time sleeping, sat up on his 
blanket and listened 

‘*Ten to one them's the fellers that passed here a spell ago,’’ growled 
Old Man Clarkson. “ What did they look like ?’’ he asked aloud. 

‘They were Mexicans,’’ said José, slowly. ‘‘One rode a black pony 
with a white face. He was tall and had a beard, black as his heart. His 
name was Feliz Sabino and I know him well. It was he who told Alvarez 
that my padre had the gold.” 

The boy rose from the ground, and his slim little figure stood sharp in 
the firelight. 

‘They killed your father, did they ?”’ inquired the Boss. 

“« Si, seiior, and my mother, and the little Pepita, too.”’ 

“And what are you going to do if you find them ?”’ 

“IT will kill them,”’’ answered the boy calmly. 

Then little by little they drew his story from him. He had left home 
in the morning to hunt for his pony Bonita, on the Mesa. Riding home 
at noon he met Feliz Sabino and a stranger. 

‘“‘ Better nip him, too,’’ said Feliz, as José passed. 
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**Let the muchachilo go,’’ the stranger had answered. ‘‘ We've done 
enough killing for one day.”’ 

José’s heart beat very rapidly as he urged Bonita down the trail. 
Then he reached the house and ——. Here the lad broke into tears. 

Old Man Clarkson stirred the fire furiously. The group moved un- 
easily. The T—Z outfit was not used to tears. 

Suddenly José drew himself up, his eyes flashed and his voice grew 
shrill. ‘‘ It is enough, sefiores. My father, mother, and the little Pepita 
were all dead ; and the little bag of gold that my father got at Alamosa 
was gone.’”’ 

The Boss urged him to wait until morning, but the boy was firm. 

‘‘I must find them tonight,’’ he said. ‘‘Tomorrow they will be in 
Taos.”’ 

As he led his pony up to the fire, Old Man Clarkson cautiously thrust 
a small bag of bread and tortillas into the boy’s hand. 

‘*They’ll fill you as full of holes as they did your father,’’ he said 
aloud for the benefit of the company. José turned Bonita’s head down 
the trail, and the darkness hid him. 

** It’s a burning shame that kid’s a Mexican!’’ grumbled Old Man Clark- 
son, as he turned to the fire. 


For several hours José rode on in the darkness. Several times he 
thought he had lost the trail, but Bonita had eyes like a cat. Once she 
stopped, and when José dismounted, he found that the trail had divided. 
The left hand led to Taos and he felt sure Feliz had taken it. The other 
led to Santa Fé, some hundred-odd miles to the south. 

Now the way was clearer, for he was on the Indian trail which the 
Pueblos have used for generations on their journeys to the south. Bonita 
struck an easy lope and they hurried on. 

Once more the mare slackened speed and stopped. Before and below 
lay a deep blackness from which, far down, came a sullen roar. Once 
before he had been here with his father, when they had driven the sheep 
home from Taos. He recognized it now and his heart sank, for below 
him was the cajion of the Rio Grande. The wind caught the roar of the 
river and bore it to the mesa above. It sounded deep and angry. 

José tied Bonita to a pifion and carefully picked his way down the 
rocky trail 

He knew that the river, swollen by recent rains, would be dangerous 
to ford in the darkness. If Feliz and his companion had reached the 
caiion after dark, they would probably camp there till daylight before 
attempting to cross. It was almost morning now His teeth were 
clenched and his little hands telt the cold steel at his belt. A vision of 
the three still ones at home was very clear to him. 

The trail grew steeper and more rugged and the roar of the river louder 
as he advanced. The huge cliffs above intensified the sound. 

Now he found himself on a little pebbly beach. Before him rushed 
the river, over what he knew must be the ford. Clearly it was impas- 
sable, and José felt that the men he was seeking could not be far off. 

Then from the distance a sound came to his ears. It was the whinny 
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of a horse —and Bonita was tied on the mesa nearly a mile away. For 
a moment José was very still. Then he threw himself on his knees and 
slowly crept up the gorge in the direction of the sound. They could not 
be far away. Slowly and carefully he crept on.* The stones hurt his 
bare hands and knees. Once he put his palm on a cactus and had to 
draw the sharp needles from his flesh. Then a large boulder loomed up 
before him and in the air he caught a faint odor of smoke. There was a 
camp fire on the other side of the rock, not twenty feetaway. Never 
did an Apache hug the ground closer than José. His slender hands felt 
carefully in front of him lest he creep over some hidden stick, whose 
snapping might betray his presence. The corner of the rock was reached 
and he could see the glow of the fire. Another foot and he could see 
the camp. 

For the first time the boy shivered, and his breath came in little gasps. 
After all, José was young, and the night very dark. If he was discov- 
ered, he knew that those rushing waters would be for him. Then his 
hand sought the long bladed, keen-edged knife that he had taken from 
his father’s belt; and he turned the corner of the rock. 

Ah, Feliz, coward and murderer, why do you not awake? Does no 
dream tell you of that set, boyish face above you? Those trembling lips 
are praying for strength to strike! 

Ah, you do awake! But too late. You see it now — but your lips only 
flutter, and the terror freezes on your blue face. It was to the heart! 
You do not even hear the shot that an iustant later rings through the 
cafion. Alvarez, too, has heard news from the orphan. Father, mother 
and little Pepita are avenged. 


‘*‘ Mexicans again,’’ muttered Old Man Clarkson, spying a cloud of 
dust far down the trail, that afternoon. ‘‘ Three of ’em, too, and hittin’ 
the road.” 

When he looked again he stood speechless with amazement. Yonder 
was a slender boy on a pinto pony and — yes, there could be no doubt 
about it— he was leading two horses. From the pommel of each 
saddle hung a Winchester and cartridge belt, while from the boy’s own 
dangled a pair of silver spurs. 

“‘Buenos dias, seior,’’ said the boy, as he reined up. 

But where’s the fellers that 


‘* Well, I'll be ear-tagged if it ain’t José ! 
rode them ponies?’ 

‘*They have died,’’ said the boy quietly. 

It was two weeks later that a couple of men from the I—X outfit 
stopped at the Big Rocks for the night. As before, the old man stood 
before the fire, but this time a boy was throwing wood on the blaze. 

‘*Here, you young Greaser,’’ called out one of the men, ‘‘unsaddle 
these ponies. Quick, or you'll see stars!”’ 

The cook turned slowly to the new comers and put his hand to his 
belt. ‘‘Greaser, or no Greaser,’’ he said, ‘‘that there kid’s a member 
of the T—Z outfit, and the man as roughs him has got Old Man Clark- 
son to reckon with.”’ 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The directors are very happy to announce that not only is actual work begun, but 


about $500 worth of material and labor has already been expended at the Mission San 
Juan Capistrano, on which the Club has a lease. The Mission kitchen, one of the 
most picturesque of the buildings, was the first point of attack The tiles were care. 
fully removed, the crazy sycamore rafters were thrown off and a new roof-structure of 
Oregon pine was put on, over which the tiles are replaced. This roof is mow geod for 
at least a century ; the walls of the room (which is a splendid masonry vault) having 
been also repaired solidly in several bad breaches. About feet of the front corridor 
and 200 feet of the corrider on the patio have also been roofed to the extent of the 


rafters and sheeting the water-proofing of these porch coverings being yet to do 


Colonnades and room-walls in this same stretch have been tied with bolts from side to 
side, insuring their stability. 


ded d the 


A remarkable amount of work has been secured for the 


money exp an time of one irpenter and helper and one mason Buta 


large secret of speed and economy is that Judge Richard Egan, the sage of Capistrano, 





who is in charge of the Club’s work at this point, has put his own competent fists to 


the work (as he has done before for this Mission)—and he is a whole construction force 


himself. The next repairs will be in similarly putting anew frame under the tile roof 


next west of the chapel; then a like service to the old adobe church ; and meantime 


the securing of a badly shattered stone pillar whose condition now menaces the two 


noble domes which are all that remain of the great stone church. Some photographs 


showing graphically the progress of the work will be printed in the June number 


This is much more than the Club had dared expect to do so soon ; but everyone 


seems interested to save these superb monuments from destruction, and the appeal 


for contributions to the work has met and is still meeting with 
the 


and from as far as the south of 


generous response. 
All over California and from many Eastern States dollar memberships come in, 
Thos. A 
1 proceed steadily, and every 
dollar contributed will go direct to the preservation of the Missions and other land- 
marks. 


Membership in the Club is $1 a year 


and larger contributions ; France Janvier 


} 


sends his godspeed to the cause The raising of funds wil 


and people of taste and intelligence every- 
where are asked to join 

A splend.d impetus to the work of the Club has been given by the ladies of the 
ws, Miss Dreer, Mrs. Wotkyns, Miss Wotkyns, 
Mrs. Kimball. The entertainment given by them and 
the ladies who so kindly assisted them, March 21st, in the Hotel Green 


Pasadena Committee, Miss D Mrs. 
Holder, Mrs. Seymour Locke 


was a marvel 
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of good taste and beauty as would perhaps be possible in no other place than Pasadena. 
And it netted the handsome sum of about $300. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE CAUSE: 

Previously acknowledged : Cash, $243.50 ; material and services, $361; total, $604.50. 

New contributions, cash : Cornelius Vanderbilt, New York, $20; Mrs. J. W. Scott, 
Chicago, $10. 

; $1 each : C. H. Albers, Mrs. C. H. Albers and Miss Albers (all St. Louis), J. P. Hyde 
Price, Mrs. J. F. Sartori, Mrs. Cornelia Harper, W.C. Patterson, L. E. Mosher, Ella M. 
Sexton (San Francisco), Anna C. Murphy (Sacramento). 

Through the Pasadena Committee, $1 each: Mrs. J. B. Phillips, Mrs. Appleton R 
Hilyer (Hartford, Conn.), C. C. Johnson, Mrs. E. A. Ford (Pittsburg, Pa.), Mrs. N. W. 
Bell, Mrs. C. F Holder, Mrs. John Wigmore, Miss Edith Shorb (San Gabriel), C. H 
Hastings (Sierra Madre). 

Material, etc.: Howland & Chadwick, photo supplies, $: ; R. J. Belford, and Don 
Marcos Forster (Capistrano), teams, hauling, $5 each. 


ROCKS THAT MAKE SOUNDS. 


BY EMMA SECKEL MARSHALL. 


N the Palomar Mountains, near Pala, San Diego county, California, 
are to be found some strange freaks of nature. At the base of a 
high rocky peak lies an immense rock which has apparently fallen 

from the heights above. There is nothing particularly noticeable in its 
appearance, but the Indians of the valley, it is said, cannot be persuaded 
to go near it after nightfall because they believe an evil spirit is confined 
beneath it, and they fear some irresistible influence may force them to 
move the rock and thus free the bad spirit. 

There certainly is something uncanny about this huge pile of granite, 
and even the practical, matter-of-fact people shun its vicinity. It is 
known as the ‘“‘crying rock,’’ because when the land breeze commences 
(the breeze comes from the sea all day and from the mountains during 
the night) to creep down the steep slopes, strange moaning sounds are 
heard apparently issuing from it, and when the wind blows hard these 
moans increase to shrieks and wails. 

Scientists say there must be cracks and crannies in the rock over 
which the wind plays, when it comes from certain directions, as over the 
strings of an Eolian harp, but it is impossible to convince the simple- 
minded aborigines of this fact. 

There is another peculiar ‘talking stone’’ in this vicinity, and it 
was discovered quite by accident. In a tiny cafion is a succession of 
springs, each one higher than the other, and the rocks from which they 
flow form miniature precipices at the bases of which the water has worn 
shallow bowls. 

A resident of the valley procures his drinking water from one of 
these springs, and while stooping to lift his bucket one day, was startled 
by a series of strange sounds proceeding apparently from the heart of 
the rock. He laid his ear against the moist surface of the boulder and 
plainly heard a noise such as would be made if someone were within the 
rock hammering against it. He pondered long over the phenomenon, 
and went again and again to the spring to listen and try to solve the 
mystery. 

Sometimes there was no sound to be heard ; again it was faint and 
far away ; and at other times the sounds were thunderous and wierd in 
their tone. At length he came to the conclusion that they were caused 
by a neighbor who was blasting a water ditch through the rocky side of 
a mountain fully a mile distant ; and experiments were made which 
proved this theory to be correct. The ledge of granite through which 
the spring trickled was continuous, and formed a perfect conductor of 
sound, in fact a natural telephone. 


East Oakland, Cal 
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Every newspaper in the country has several loathsome con- OUR 
temporaries. Anyone who may praise any other newspaper in NEARSIGHTEO 
that town, does so at his own proper peril. Unfortunately, a 
this is a busy country, and the editor is the busiest man init. He hasn’t 
found time yet for much personal correspondence. When he shall have, 
one can imagine how he will open his eyes at the gradual discovery that 
every other town is like his own. Each has but one able and honest 
newspaper in it. As to the name of that paper there will be some differ- 
ence of opinion — probably three or four differences at least. But the 
fact is ther¢ ; that one is always a great and noble moral engine, and all 
the rest are more or less esteemed contrumperies. When this dazing 
knowledge shall have dawned from Fort Warren to Mare Island, we shall 
doubtless see less swiftness to annihilate every man who dares think that 
all newspapers are not always right. It will be understood, by then, 
that he merely means the other fellow—whom you are having hard 
enough work to show up in his true light to the community where he 
butts against you. 

The West, as everyone knows, is peopled with ignorant NEW 
creatures — not to mention refugees and cutthroats. For what NOCENTS 
little it may ever hope to know, it must look to the East where _— 
learning has staid at home ever since it was born. We look. And we 


learn. 

This spring it chances that two famous Eastern seats of wisdom — the 
Field Columbian Museum (of Chicago) and the University of Pennsyl- 
vania — have published monographs by the curators of their respective 
museums. Both volumes are on Yucatan, where the rival expeditions 
were practically synchronous. And both these scientific Eastern gentle- 
men talk gravely of ¢igers in Central America. Why not giraffes? 

From Sonora to the Amazon ranges that big spotted cat which unlet- 
tered Spanish-Americans nickname /igre, just as they call its rival /eon,. 
But in the West we would laugh at a scientist who didn't know that 
there are no tigers in the New World, and that the jaguar is another 
litter of cats altogether. 

The East may not see itself interested in a harbor-appropria- WITH 
tion for California; but if Easterners are still Americans, they 
“have a candle in our funeral,’’ and some concern in the way 
Congress is conducting it. Here are the simple facts: A few hundred 
miles of the southerly seaboard of California needs a harbor to accom- 
modate the fastest-growing population in the Union. There is one 
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place, fixed by nature, for such a harbor. That is San Pedro. Three 
times, the government engineers have recommended that site ; and have 
reported that Santa Monica is not fit for a harbor. There is no reason 
why Santa Monica should be tried to be made a harbor, except that a 
monopoly ownsit. The public sentiment of the whole population con- 
cerned is overwhelmingly in favor of San Pedro; and our representatives 
in Congress were elected on that issue. They are fighting earnestly for 
San Pedro (with the possible exception of Congressman Mclachlan), 
and the people are at their backs. San Pedro has three lines of railroad 
already, and room for more ; an inner harbor and the beginning of an 
outer. The government has already expended large sums there, and 
has got its money’s worth. 

Santa Monica is an open roadstead. No amount of money would 
make itasafe harbor. But Collis P. Huntington controls Santa Monica. 
His line is at San Pedro, too; but there it has competitors. At Santa 
Monica it has none and will take care never to have any. 

In the face of the people, in the face of their representatives, in the 
face of the experts, the House Committee on Rivers and Harbors reports 
$50,000 for the people’s harbor and $2,800,000 for Mr. Huntington’s 
harbor. If the government takes up Santa Monica, it will drop San 
Pedro, 20 miles away. The people have asked, overwhelmingly and 
unmistakably, for a harbor at San Pedro. Nobody has asked for one at 
Santa Monica but this one sly old man —a millionaire, please — and he 
in secret. Evidently a government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish — so long as Mr. Huntington can be “‘ the 
people.’’ 

Now if ever is the time to undo here some of the ignorant 
barbarities of nomenclature too easily accepted in a new and 
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. busy country by people who know better. California is no 
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longer backwoods. It should stop such atrocities — sure tag of ignorance 
of all languages but one—as the pronunciation Loss Angie-lees Los 
Angeles is to be pronounced pretty nearly Loce Ann-hel-ess. To call 
the noble peak of San Antonio by the vulgar nickname of ‘‘Old Baldy ’”’ 
is not exactly fair to our average breeding. To try a Spanish name, 
and make it a laughing-stock is bad; but it is worse to stick to the 
blunder. Such a name as La Jolla for La Joya is a case in point. La 
Joya means ‘‘the jewel ’’—and the place is one. La Jolla doesn’t mean 
anything — except that its sponsors knew more of town-lots than of 
spelling. Del Rosa—a masculine article with a feminine noun —is as 
ridiculous. It should be De la Rosa. As to the fake Spanish names 
chosen for uninstructed residences and boom townsites, there is no need 
of trouble. They probably stand for their people. But a town should 
not be saddled with a name that makes educated people presume that it 
has no school houses ; nor should a cultured population perpetuate the 
blunders of its unlettered predecessors. 

It is time to use a bit of common sense about Cuba, if one has 
sense to use. Cuba is not in rebellion against Spain. The 
Ever-Faithful Isle has a million and a half of people. The 
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fugitive bushwhackers whom Congress calls a ‘‘patriot army’’ have 
never numbered 20,000 men. Let us say that these negroes represent 
100,000 Cubans—which is a wild exaggeration. Or even admit that 
patriot ”’ 


a“ 


they stand for 750,000 people — which the most mendacious 


‘ 
who fights from behind the petticoats of New York would never dare 
claim — and even then, you could make nothing more of it than a row 
between two political parties in Cuba. Property-owners and respectable 
people in Cuba are not in revolt. Spanish rule may seem to them as 
leaky as our Congress seems to the United States; but they no more 
think of rebellion than we do. The Cuban populists and Coxeys and 
bandits are on the warpath, and will probably be put down. Anyhow, 
every man who is not a fool knows that if Cuba were ‘‘freed’’ from 
Spain tomorrow, it would within two years need a good deal more freeing 
from itself. There would be a revolution in the ‘‘ republic ’’— and Con- 
gress would have another excuse to meddle in another foreign business 
it knew nothing about, and to neglect the things which cry for its 
attention athome. But pray whom would it recognize then? Every 
“republic ’’ south of us has a revolution every vear or so—if not every 
six months. A Congress too cowardly to touch our own needs of finance 
and currency and tariff can keep busy ‘‘ recognizing.” 


With this number the LAND OF SUNSHINE closes its fourth ANOTHER 
volume. A year ago it graduated from folio to magazine MILESTONE 
shape ; and in that brief time has conquered its place among PASSED. 
the magazines of the United States. It has won astanding that no other 
monthly in the West ever had since the forgotten days when Bret Harte 
made the Over/and a magazine. It has known what it wanted and how 
to get it; to be Western but not “‘ woolly,”’ independent but responsible, 
vigorous but cultured. It has known how to throw away traditions 
which were only traditions, and to stand fast on principles that do not 
change. It has cared more to be good than to be big, readable than full 
of paper. It has aimed to be an authority in its field; to be the most 
condensed, the most individual and the most indispensable magazine in 
the United States. And it has won. Its reputation for literary quality 
and mechanical beauty is honorably fixed. It is read in every State of 
the Union, and every English-speaking country in the world, There is 
no substitute for it. It is the only thing of its sort —and not a bad sort 
The busiest men — even Eastern editors — read it because it is character- 
istic. Its literary opinions on matters in its field are quoted by the fore- 
most critical journals in America; its articles are reprinted in the best 
newspapers. In a word, its conductors have succeeded in their ambition 
—to send out from the Southwest a magazine of which the cultured 
people who are filling the Southwest need not be ashamed in any 
company. 

Within the year the magazine has printed special contributions by 
Charles Dudley Warner, Jessie Benton Frémont, Elizabeth B. Custer, 
Joaquin Miller, John Vance Cheney and other writers of national or 
international reputation. Better yet, it has brought forward competent 
new writers, of whom several show genuine promise. It is not a mag- 
azine by or for disappointed writers; not a waste-basket for matter 
rejected elsewhere—but a rallying point for the best work of the best 
workers who write in and of the most interesting part of North America. 

Its efforts have been generously appreciated. It is today financially 
on its feet; its subscription-list swelling fast, its advertising patronage 
forty per cent. more than that of any other monthly on the Coast, and its 
future brighter than ever. And it feels, as it felt at the start, that it will 
never be good enough so long as it can be made better. 
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SES THAT 
, WHICH IS 
WRITTEN | 


THE sort of people who can’t write 
and will write seem to find a fatal fas- 
cination in topics they know nothing about. 


Literature as she is wrote might be better worth while 
if the writers would take themselves a little less seriously and Literature 
a little more so. 


The Realist has come to be one who counts nothing real but mud- 
puddles. As for the Romanticist, too many of him leans to think that 
nothing is romantic which is not impossible. 

A BOOK Prof. Brander Matthews, one of the sturdiest of Americans and 
WORTH most genial of scholars, has done a new service to scholarship 
READING. and to Americanism. His /nfroduction to American Literalure, 
just out, is not merely an admirable text-book, but a volume everyone 
should read who pretends to literary taste. The Lion, some months ago, 
prophesied the inevitableness of an American — yea, even a Western — 
literature ; and Prof. Matthews in this book shows in fuller and better 
form why these differentiations must come, as well as what they mean. 
The book is not only good gospel but good reading — marked by a very 
unusual clarity and point. It shows that happy talent for so presenting 
a large matter that the mind grasps the whole picture at a fist-full. The 

American Book Co., N. Y. 
THE Time was when the crazy-quilted jester of the court stood not 
wae exactly for the court’s brains, but at least for its intellectuality. 
: He was the only fool in the crowd who had care to think or to 
whom it was profitable. Meditations in Motley, by Walter Blackburn 
Harte, is a cheerful return to the cap and bells and baubee of those by 
whose profession many a true word was spoken in jest. Mr. Harte is 
nobody’s fool but the king’s ; and the courtier of the day comes hardly 
off in the encounter with him. The half-dozen essays in this book are 
uneven ; but they are welcome ventures in what had like to have become 
a lost art. We have no more Old Master essayists ; but with Agnes Rep- 
plier and Charles Dudley Warner and a few lesser lights, even this 
gallopading age retains a leisure pattern. And Mr. Harte starts well to 
set himself steadfastly in the honorable little list. Of the six present 
papers, that ‘ On Certain Satisfactions of Prejudice ’’ seems most wilfully 
loitering ; that ‘‘About Critics and Criticism’? most spontaneous and 
pointed. ‘‘Some Masks and Faces in Literature ”’ is full of sharp truths ; 
and the closing ‘‘ Rhapsody on Music”’ is charming. The Arena Pub. 

Co., Boston. 
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Elwyn Irving Hoffman is a young gentleman, handy to Stock- MAN’S 
ton, who has published a small pamphlet of his poems at his INHUMANITY 
proper expense and sent them forth bearing on the cover no TO HIMSELF. 


other legend than ‘For Editorial Purposes.’’ The nearest editorial 
purpose would be to take them out and have fun with them ; but this 
would be a gloomy world if youth were always to be taken at its word. 
Mr. Hoffman really is not so brash as he declares himself : 
**T well could laugh at prudish art 

And snap my fingers scornfully 

Before the face of every fool 

That dares to lay by line or rule 

A guide for me. 

While all green scribblers will agree that every man is a fool who knows 
anything, finger-snapping at criticism is the last gymnastics they indulge 
in; they sulk, rage and imagine a vain thing at whatsoever gentlest 
breath of rebuke. 

Mr. Hoffman invites ridicule on every page by an astonishing ignorance 
of grammar and pronunciation. He has not learned yet that poetry has 
laws — vague and variant, but the most inevitable on earth. He does 
not know the number of ‘‘ye ;’’ and takes London to be a hen which 
“‘lays;’’ and presumes that ‘‘Dives’’ (the rich man) rhymes with 
‘‘lives;’’ and talks of ‘‘furtherest,’’ and a great many other things a 
grammar schoolboy should be spanked for. And yet he has some stir of 
poetic feeling. ‘‘The Wild Horses of Nevada”’ is perhaps the best thing 
in the pamphlet. 

‘See them rise from the plains and flee 
Circle and snort and circle and wheel 
Forward and back as their leader leads 
Free as the light-winged birds are free 
Free as the winds they snuff and feel 
Free as naught else in the world is free— 
Nevada's wind-blown steeds 
This is promising. It makes one think Mr. Hoffman might find it worth 
while to get off his sawhorse Pegasus and study grammar and prosody, 
and read something besides Joaquin Miller (with whom he is now 
saturated) — and then try to write. Because ‘‘ John Keats was called a 
fool,’’ as Mr. H. modestly reminds us, it doesn’t follow that every man 
who is called a fool is a John Keats. And it is worth the Stocktonian 
youth's memory that no poet ever succeeded who was proud to be 
ignorant. 


Probably no other periodical ever took so big a fall between THE FALL 
two numbers as the 7rave/er’s Record has just done. Though OF A 
only the business mouthpiece of an insurance company, it has SPARROW. 
had for years a genuine literary standing —as not merely the best insur- 
ance paper, but a monthly welcome to people who care less for insurance 
tracts than they do for last year's clams. This was wholly due to Forrest 
Morgan, the editor. He made a specialty of poetry ; and it is not too 
much to say that no other folio in the United States published so high- 
average verse. All through, the little monthly was rather a model of 
editing. Now the insurance company has a new president, whom Mr. 
Morgan dislikes and distrusts, and Mr. Morgan is out of the Record. 
The Lion has no internal knowledge of the affair; but the Record now 
is a sight tobe seen. The literary aroma has fled from it and left no trace, 
and the competency ditto, Its last number is nothing but abuse of the 
editor who alone ever gave it standing among educated people. What- 
ever the merits of the business quarrel, the Aecord has exchanged a 
first-class editor for a guy. 


Those who read 16th century French, or the apology for a WHERE 
translation of it, may remember ‘‘ The Danger of Being Too IGNORANCE 
Innocent.’’ There is not in the United States a more honest, 1S BLISS. 
earnest, god-fearing weekly than the /ndependent. But its very charac- 
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ter gives one to see how it can “ regret’ that our poor Mr. Huntington 
should have been “bullied” by a Congressional committee, and declare 
that we should thank rather than blame him. The /ndependent can 
about as much conceive the real Mr. Huntington as it can read the arab- 
esques of Chan-Chan. And though there are some disadvantages in 
any sort of ignorance, it should be rather proud of this. 


mai GREAT Apparently we have to have a dose of ‘California authors’’ 
—_— about once in so often ; and it seems to be necessary that each 

5 review of them should be less competent than the one before. 

Munsey’s for April has our medicine up to date. Its article bristles with 

the unknown and the unknowable, and ignores Charles Warren Stod- 

dard, and Mrs. Graham, and Grace Ellery Channing, and others who 

have a real place in letters. Whom it does mention it bungles. Ina 

Coolbrith it gravely lists as public librarian of a city whose shame it is 

that she is no more its librarian; and the other victims fare about as 

well. But after all, the article might be worse. It is only in A/unsey’s. 

sateen _ It is dangerous trying to be safe, in this world. The tlie 
quotes approvingly someone’s remark that Byron said ‘Easy 

writing’s 





eaten hard reading.’’ Very likely Byron thought so ; 
but Sheridan had the advantage of him in saying it— 
**You write with ease to show your breeding, 
But easy writing’s curst hard reading.”’ 

T. Fisher Unwin, a leading London publisher, has issued a standard 
edition of Charlotte Perkins Stetson’s poems. 

The Fiy Leaf and the Philistine have become one flesh, and that flesh 
principally the editor, Walter Blackburn Harte. East Aurora, N. Y. 

An exhibition of paintings by Charles Walter Stetson (of Pasadena) 
was held at Vickery’s, San Francisco, last month, and attracted much 
attention, and the praise of the expert. 

The third edition of Lindley and Widney’s California of the South, 
rewritten and up to date, is out-—a standard guidebook to God's country. 
It will have larger notice in these pages. 

McClure’s Magazine, one is glad to see, is making a solid success in 
the field in which it isa pioneer. It inclines to be newspapery, for its 
canny Scot took his start in newspaper syndicating (where by the way 
he made the best syndicate we have had yet) ; but it is doing substantial 
work. Some ‘of the very best short stories are in it ; and its Napoleon 
and Lincoln lives are pictorial monuments. 

The Sterra Club Bulletin, Vol. 7, No. 1, is eleventh of the useful pub- 
lications of this useful Club. It contains an interesting account by Prof. 
Bolton Coit Brown of his ‘‘ Three Days with Mt. King;”’ “ Forest Res- 
ervations ; with a report on the Sierra Reservation, California,’’ by Prof. 
Wm. Russell Dudley; the addresses of John Muir and Prof. Joseph Le 
Conte at the annual meeting, and other interesting matter. The head- 
quarters of the Sierra Club are in San Francisco ; and its objects are to 
explore, make known and protect to their proper uses the mountain 
regions of the coast. 

Jn Story-Land is by Elizabeth Harrison, principal of the Chicago 
Kindergarten College and author of several books for and about children. 
It is a collection of fifteen short fairy and hero-stories designed to be 
retold by kindergartners in the specific ways best adapted to their pupils, 
and will doubtless serve its purpose. The author writes from Pasadena : 
‘‘Tt was your magazine which first reconciled me to giving up my work 
for a year and coming to Southern California to rest and recruit. I felt 
sure that where such a magazine could come into existence and be sup- 
ported there must be plenty of the kind of people I cared for.’’ 

Miss Blue Stocking is (in build, at least) the Bernhardt of the bibe- 
lots, being nine inches long, by three wide—and Bostonian of course. 
Probably from a fine sense of the fitness of things, the filling is slender. 
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ALHAMBRA. 


AMOUS as Southern California is for its beautiful towns, it is 
doubtful whether in any of the seven southern counties there is a 
settlement that can compare in the beauty of its location and the 

high state of improvement of its homes with Alhambra. Unlike its am- 
bitious neighbor, Pasadena, Alhambra does not make any pretense to 
commercial standing. It is a city of rural homes—a model suburb, in 
which the best features of city and country life are combined. Here, 
within twenty-five minutes ride of Los Angeles, the business man may 
find relaxation from the cares of city life, and if he so pleases play at 
farming in his leisure moments. The rare beauty of the grounds sur- 
rounding the attractive homes of Alhambra is a constant theme of admi- 
ration among eastern visitors. Other cities can show grander business 
blocks, but when it comes to gardens Alhambra is facile princeps. The 
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mildness of the climate here permits the most delicate plants and trees 
to flourish in the open air all through the winter. At Christmas may be 
seen hedges of calla lilies, geranium bushes ten feet and more in height, 
and heliotrope covering the side of a house, while the jasmine, tuberose 
and orange make the air heavy with their delicious perfume. Giant 
bananas wave their graceful leaves in the gentle breeze, and ripen their 
fruit ; the fan and date palms grow to mammoth proportions, and roses 
of a thousand varieties run riot. A majority of the residences stand in 
spacious grounds. Many have from five to twenty acres of land, all 
in a high state of cultivation, with well-kept verdant lawns, upon which 
the fig, orange and palm cast a grateful shade. Along the sides of the 
street shade trees are also the rule, the favorite varieties being the grace 
ful pepper—which grows to immense size—the eucalyptus and the gre- 
villa. 

One of the attractive features of Alhambra is the originality that has 
been displayed by home-builders in the architecture of their houses. 
There is no sameness in this respect, but each citizen appears to have 
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given his artistic ideas free scope, the result being pleasing in the 


extreme. Of late years the Mission has been a favorite style of archi- 
tecture for residences, but many other styles may be noted in the course 
of a brief walk among these residences, which cause the visitor from less 
favored climes to envy their happy owners. 

One of the attractions of Alhambra is the historic mission 
Gabriel, still in a good state of preservation, and used for regular ser- 
vices. The mission church and the quaint old settlement of San Gabriel 
that surround it are separated from Alhambra by a ravine crossed by a 


of San 


road. 
It is little more than a score of years since the traveler crossing the 


site of this beautiful settlement would have seen only the solitary va- 
quero with his herd, scattered over a landscape in spring-time made gor- 
geous by wild flowers, in summer bare and dry, with no sign of the 


wonderful transformation that was to take place when life-giving water 
should be brought on the thirsty land. B. D. Wilson was the owner of 
this tract. Even at that early day he realized the possibilities of the 
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section, and predicted that on this apparently barren waste thousands of 
beautiful homes would arise. Inspired with this faith, he proceeded to 
construct an aqueduct from his home place, known as the Lake Vine- 

275 acres, the 


yard Ranch, developing enough water to irrigate about 
land being divided into tracts of ten acres each, With the assistance of 
J. DeBarth Shorb, a worthy pioneer recently deceased, the tract was 
placed on the market, under the name of Alhambra, after the classic 
spot of that name in Spain. The location of the new tract was so desir- 
able in every way that it was in demand from the start, at a time when 
there was no great call for real estate in this section. The subdivisions 
were soon disposed of. It is interesting to note that while Pasadena, 
which was laid out about the same time, has advanced far ahead of Al- 
hambra as a commercial city, the pioneers who laid out the two tracts 
recognized the fact that the soil of Alhambra was superior to that of 


Pasadena, and a higher price was asked for Alhambra land. 
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In order to supply the demand for more tracts in this section the Lake 
Vineyard Land and Water Association, of which Mr. Wilson was presi- 
dent, placed 2500 acres on the market, adjoining Alhambra on the west, 
under the name of the Alhambra Addition Tract. A pipe line was laid, 
connecting this tract with El Molino or Kewen cajion, and the stream 
which the old padres diverted many years before to turn the wheel of the 
old mill was now utilized to transform the arid plain into an extensive 
garden, such as these brave old mission priests never dreamed of. 

During the twenty years or so that have elapsed since then, a town 
has been built which, while retaining all that is attractive and desirable 
of rural life, still enjoys the advantages of modern municipal civiliza- 
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tion. At the corner of Garfield Avenue and Main street stands a first- 
class hotel of fifty rooms, appropriately constructed in the Moorish style 
of architecture. On the opposite corner is the fine business block 
portrayed in this article, while several other solid blocks of substantial 
business houses are near by. Alhambra boasts of a fine school 
building and there are three churches. The convenience of access 
to Los Angeles has made Alhambra a popular place of residence for 
people doing business in the larger city. There are two lines of railroad. 
The Monrovia branch of the Southern Pacific runs through the town, 
while the main line of that system skirts its southern boundary. The 
Los Angeles and Pasadena Electric Company has a franchise for a line 
from Los Angeles to Alhambra, and thence on to Monrovia. It is be- 
lieved that work on this line will be commenced before long, in which 
case there is certain to be a rapid increase in the growth of the town. 
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The soil and climate of Alhambra are preéminently adapted to the 
culture of the choicest varieties of semi-tropical fruits raised in Southern 
California. From the beginning of the settlement a specialty has been 
made of the orange, of which several hundred carloads are shipped 
every year. The soil for the main part is a friable sandy loam, which 
is easily worked and is wonderfully fertile, needing but the slightest 
encouragement on part of the horticulturist to produce remarkable 


crops. 
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FROM MOUNTAINS TO OCEAN. 
A PEERLESS TROLLY TRIP. 
BY MADGE HARTELI NNELL 

HE Sierra Madre is now 

wedded to the ocean by 

electricity, the Pasadena 
and Pacific Electric Railroad 
Company having completed a 
system second to none in the 
United States. The coaches 
are of the latest make, with 
modern equipments, the seats 
in the enclosed car neatly up- 
holstered, while outside seats 
are provided for those who 





prefer to ride in the open air. 


HEADQUARTERS HAMBER OF COMMERCE BLD'G 


The route traveled by this 
road is one of the most picturesque in the world. It starts from the 
little station of Altadena, situated in the midst of an orange grove, and 
commanding a fine view of Echo Mountain, with its 













famous cable incline that reaches from the base to the ( 
summit, a distance of 3,000 feet ; the Echo Mountain 
House and the observatory. Threading its way over 

the face of the mountains is the Alpine Division — 

a succession of curves and grades, now passing through 

a bit of shadowy forest, now spanning a chasm that is 

lost to view in the tops of the stately 

pines hundreds of feet below, now 
forming a piece of 
wonderful construc- 


tion, the ‘‘ circular bridge,’’ and then disappearing behind the rugged 
peaks. Wemay challenge the world to produce another such scenic 
route. 

A signal from the conductor, and the car glides out from Altadena like 
a fairy boat on a golden sea, for the fields are abloom with California 
poppies that defiantly flaunt their royal colors in the face of the snow- 
capped peaks that tower majestically above them. 

The next station of importance is Pasadena, the rose-embowered city 
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of beautiful homes. Here one may breathe the intoxicating perfume of 


the orange blossoms. 


f 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND LOS ANGELES ELEGATIONS AT THE UNCTION 


Raymond and the flourishing little town of Garvanza are soon passed, 
and we enter Los Angeles, the metropolis of the Southwest, whose 
atmosphere vibrates with the busy hum of commerce and whose arteries 
throb with the vigor of cosmopolitan life. Business men and lady shop- 
pers disperse in all directions, while the pleasure-seekers board the cars 
for the new extension, and continue their journey to the sea. 

This line runs through the northwest part of the city, past the Sisters’ 
Hospital, skirting the southern portion of Elysian Park, out into the 


‘ 
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broad fertile valley of the Cahuenga. The branch road takes in that 
section of country lying nearest the foothills, known as the ‘‘ frostless 
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TERRACE FARM, THE FOOTHILL RANCH OF O. E. ROBERTS. 
belt.”” The valley is protected by the Cahuenga mountains, shielding it 
from the cold winds of the north, and sloping gently to the southwest 
for fifteen miles it meets the sea, where cooling breezes temper the heat 
of summer, making it one of the most equable climates in the world. 
It is famous for its adaptability to lemon and fig culture. Lemons will 
bear the third year after planting, and a six-year-old orchard with good 
care, under favorable conditions, will produce as much as five boxes to 
the tree. 

The Cahuenga Lemon Exchange is putting forth every effort to make 
lemon raising more profitable. It has just completed a packing house 
with a capacity of twelve carloads, which will be in full operation by the 
first of May. The members will be able to cure, pack and ship to better 
advantage and at less expense than they would as individuals. The 
association is composed of live business men, who are working for the 
best interest of the valley. It will be the means of bringing their home 
products into more prominence. 


The soil of the Cahuenga valley is a rich sandy loam, and is, as above 
stated, especially adapted to fig culture. The White Smyrna variety is 
preferred for curing. Twenty thousand pounds of these figs were 
handled by a Hollywood firm last year, which for an establishment still 
in its infancy is most encouraging. 
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Tender vegetables, such as tomatoes, peas, string beans, chiles, etc., 
are grown out of doors in winter, finding a market at high prices in San 
Francisco, Denver, St. Louis and Chicago. 











